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HEGEL'S FOUR PAEADOXES. 

Hegel has chosen to express many of his doctrines in the form 
of paradoxes. According to him, all highest philosophical truth 
is paradoxical to the unphilosophical consciousness. He finds, 
quite naturally, all other philosophers, also, paradoxical when 
writing truths of speculative depth. 

Take the baais of any philosophy — and all philosophic systems 
set up a First Principle through which to explain all things — and 
it will be found that this states some ultimate fact as the explana- 
tion of all particular facts. All particular facts, when seen in 
their truth or reality, are only modifications of the one fundamental 
fact. Any statement of this ultimate fact or principle is para- 
doxical to one who cannot see its genesis. To Thales, water is 
the ultimate fact ; Anaximenes thinks that it is air. Common 
consciousness sees various forms of matter besides watefr and air, 
and thus finds these doctrines paradoxical. So, too, the doctrine 
that matter alone is the explanation of all things is paradoxical 
to common consciousness, because the latter perceives also motion 
and force. Any explanation whatever involves paradox, because 
it attempts to substitute one fact for two or more. What was 
previously seen as disparate, isolated data, is, by explanation, made 
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into one, all the differences being accounted for by modifications 
of one fact. Strictly speaking, the paradox disappears through 
the potency of the explanation. This incongruity between ap- 
pearance and ultimate fact is so much a relative matter that any 
explanation, no matter how simple, will propound a paradox to 
all orders of intelligence too feeble to understand it. " To that 
Dutch Kiug of Siam," says Carlyle, " an icicle had been a mira- 
cle; whoso had carried with him an air-pump and phial of 
vitriolic ether might have worked a miracle. To my horse again, 
who unhappily is still more unscientific, do not I work a miracle 
and magical ' open sesame ' every time I please to pay twopence 
and open for him an impassable Schlagbaum or shut turnpike ? " 

Paradox being a relative affair, and incident to all generaliza- 
tion, or, what is the same thing, to all exercise of thought or 
reason, it is clear that Hegel has not overstated the case when he 
makes it co-extensive with the results of speculative thinking. 

It is very important to see that paradox arises when a higher 
generalization unites into one, what had before appeared to be 
many irreducible facts. The paradox exists only for the intellect 
too feeble to grasp the synthesis involved, and not for him who is 
capable of seeing the mediation which constitutes the generaliza- 
tion. 

Generalization is the process of discovering what is involved in 
a fact or thing — what its existence implies, ^j this investigation 
we always discover that the object under consideration is a part 
of a larger whole that includes it as one of its phases or results. 
We thus explain the particular characteristics of the objects by 
finding them to be products or effects of a common cause. The 
same cause that produces these characteristics produces also 
many others, and no one of them can be seen properly or truly 
except in this synthesis with the cause. Sense-perception sees 
what is present before it aa a " this " — or that which is here and 
now — and, consequently, what is essentially fragmentary. For 
every " This " is a member of a series in time, and is connected 
by a relation of dependence with a line of antecedents and con- 
sequents. It is, moreover, related on all sides to an environment 
extending indefinitely, and constituting a system of dependence 
resolvable into chains of relation, in every one of which the 
" This " is a dependent link. It is impossible to analyze the 
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''This" 80 minutely as to find an ultimate simple or atomic 
" This " sundered from its environment. The minutest result of 
analysis always finds a synthesis of two terms — the somewhat and 
its environment. Any fact is, therefore, a relative synthesis — ^it 
is contingent on the seeing mind. It contains more or less, ac- 
cording to the grasp of insight. The fact of the fall of the apple 
meant one thing to the swine who ran to devour it, and an im- 
measurably greater fact to the mind of Isaac Newton, who saw in 
it also universal gravitation. In generalization we subsume a 
particular " This " under the larger fact which includes it as one 
of its incidents. According to this view, all thinking is essen- 
tially of one character, and identical with the simplest act of per- 
ception — being in all cases a distinction of something from its 
environment, and a uniting, a synthesis, or an identification of 
the two. What thought has already done becomes for it a dead 
result, and it assumes it as a natural product, simple and irresolv- 
able, and, starting with it for the first term, makes its new act of 
thought a new synthesis with the environment. 

But thought is distinguished into discrete stages by a further 
principle — the principle of reflection. Superadded to the primary 
or fundamental synthesis which forms the substance of all think- 
ing, there transpire acts of reflection. Reflection is, in all cases, 
directed to the form of activity. The substantial thinking is an 
act of synthesis, and the accompanying act of reflection is a per- 
ception that all thinking presupposes the relativity of things — 
that dependence is essential and necessary to each : in other 
words, that every " This " is a fragment of a larger " This." Now, 
this stage of thinking, as thus modified by reflection, is the 
stage of thinking known as the Understanding or Intellect. Its 
fundamental distinction consists in the perception of relativity 
or dependence, this perception of dependence arising from reflec- 
tion upon the fact of synthesis which it discovers to underlie all 
thinking. 

Another stage of thought is distinguished from that of the un- 
derstanding by the fact that it arises through a new reflection, 
whose object includes both the previous reflection and its object. 
It sees the general form of relativity — and hence the form of 
totality. This is consequently a higher or highest form of reflec- 
tion, and is called, or may be called, the Reason as distinguished 
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from Understanding, and insight or intuition as distinguished from 
discursive intellect. 

The discrimination of the reason from the understanding is the 
most important, although the most difficult, part of psychology. 
The first stage of reflection (understanding) sees relativity as the 
general form or condition of all thinking or knowing. It sees 
this, moreover, as an objective condition — the condition of par- 
ticular existence. The second stage of reflection sees that relativ- 
ity itself is fragmentary, being a phase of correlativity. Correla- 
tivity taken as a whole is independence. From the insight of first 
reflection arise a series of categories which express the nature of 
finitude, or the characteristics of what is fragmentary and depend- 
ent. From the second reflection arise a series of ideas which state 
the nature of the totality or the independent. 

The understanding considers a thing or fact as a cause or eff"ect, 
a force or its manifestation, a thing or its properties, a potential- 
ity or reality, etc., or in respect to its quantity or quality, etc. 
The reason, in the technical sense, always deals with the totality 
and with the predicates which it implies. For example, the total- 
ity is not the effect of something else, nor the cause of something 
else, because such relation would connect it with something else 
beyond itself or with an environment, and, therefore, make it a 
fragment instead of a totality. The totality is caiisa sui. The 
totality does not have quality through another, and through this 
become subject to change ; but it produces its own quality — it is 
self-determined. The totality is self-related ; it is its own other ; 
it ends in itself, and is therefore infinite. 

In the case of finite or dependent beings, all determinations or 
characteristics arise through an energy or process from beyond 
their limits — ^they depend on others. The independent being is 
an energy itself ; it is self-determined. Self-determination is the 
fundamental characteristic of the totality ; reason cognizes as true 
and ultimate only what is consistent with self-determination. 
Whatever is dependent is a fragment of an independent^ being. 
Whatever is determined or modified through another is a frag- 
ment of a total that is self-determined. 

In self-determination there are two phases — the determining or 
active, the determined or passive. The determining is the uni- 
versal as opposed to the particular, which is the detennined. The 
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two phases universal and particular belong to one process of self- 
determination. The determining energy of the universal origin- 
ates distinctions or particularity ; the nature and quality of its 
energy are manifested and revealed through this determination of 
particularity ; but the self -determining energy acts persistently, 
and by new determinations modifies or changes the particularity 
already caused. The annulment of particular determinations is a 
second and further revelation of the self-determining universal. 
The realm of particularity is in its creation and annulment a com- 
plete manifestation or revelation of the universal or self-determin- 
ing. 

The stand-point of reason — the principle of totality — explains all 
facts and things as fragments of a great process of creation — the 
self-revelation of a Creator. Eeason sees that a totality must be 
self-determined, and that there must be a realm of manifestation 
or revelation wherein change and finitude exist as well as pure 
self-determining activity. 

Again, the conditions of the totality imply that the self-deter- 
mined, the realm of particularity, is a realm of progress or evolu- 
tion wherein the finite things are annulled, because of their in- 
adequateness to reveal or manifest self-determining. The finite 
changes or passes away through external influence, because it did 
not already possess that external influence within itself. It per- 
ishes through the addition of what it lacked. But it perishes, 
losing its individuality in a higher individuality. Or rather it is 
the process that abides, while the particular realization or individ- 
uality disappears. All particularity is to some degree the revela- 
tion of the universal, and hence to that extent individuality (for 
individuality is particularity that is universal). Abiding individ- 
uality is reached when the power of self-determination is attained ; 
for then all change is self-change and manifestation of the self, 
and hence a development or growth rather than decease. 

Self-determination, moreover, implies mind — that is to say, 
consciousness and thinking furnish us the only beings that we 
know which correspond in attributes to the definition of the self- 
determined being. Consciousness has a subject which is self-de- 
termining, inasmuch as it freely forms its ideas, creating in them 
distinctions for itself. Its further acts of distinction modify its 
thoughts, and cause to arise new particulars in the place of the 
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old. Consciousness realizes in every act its own power to annul 
the distinctions that it has made, and thus its activity is returned 
to itself, and objectivity is only its self-determination. Only that 
which is determined can be in space and time ; the subject of self- 
determination transcends time and space. 

Consciousness and freedom belong to self-determination ; hence 
reason, because it sees the totality, sees everywhere the manifesta- 
tion of consciousness and freedom, although it may be in a frag- 
mentary manner. Perhaps it may not trace out the entire media- 
tion which connects a dependent thing or fact with the independ- 
ent whole ; but it is assured that the form of the whole is and 
must be that of self-determination, and that it admits only of such 
finite phases as originate in its energy and pass away through the 
Bame. It is not at all necessary that the individual fact shall be 
traced up to the ultimate fact in order to demonstrate to us its 
origin in mind, provided we have reached the insight into the pre 
suppositions of the finite and dependent, and know that their pre- 
conditions are the self-determining being, and that this is mind. 

In the foregoing considerations I liave chosen to consider the 
first stage of thinking as unaccompanied by reflection. The sec- 
ond and third stages of thinking are then to be designated as the 
first and second stages of reflection respectively. This is not 
strictly correct, inasmuch as the fundamental synthesis of think- 
ing is in itself an act of reflection. This is evident, if we consider 
that it fixes the object in time and space, or, what is the same 
thing, perceives the general forms of sense-perception or of mate- 
rial existence. 

In the foregoing sketch of the stages of knowing I have indi- 
cated the grounds for the existence of paradoxes. The conclusions 
reached in the second stage of knowing are paradoxes to minds in 
the first stage; so likewise the conclusions in the third stage are 
paradoxes to minds in the second stage. To men who have not 
attained the perception of the necessity of dependence, all the con- 
clusions based upon that stand-point seem contrary to reason. 
How, for instance, can one thing have its being in another? How 
can the destruction of one thing affect another ? How is it possi- 
ble to think that the facts of our perception are merely phenome- 
nal? The first stage persists in denying relativity to things. 

The second stage of thinking, as we all know, finds the conclu- 
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sions made on the stand-point of the third stage of thinking para- 
doxical. All assertions regarding the totality seem utterly un- 
warranted. Predications based on the nature of the absolute seem 
to contradict the necessary inferences of reflection and observation. 

The most celebrated paradox of Hegel states that thought and 
being are one. This, together with another — "whatever is, is 
rational " — relates to the third view of the world above discussed. 
Two other paradoxes — the denial of the principle of contradiction, 
and the assertion that being and nothing are the same — relate to 
the second stage of thinking, and do not require any deep specu- 
lative insight to justify them. 

Paeadox I. — Thought and T>eing are one. 

It is not true that mere fancy and existence are one. Thought, 
here, does not mean fancy, and being does not mean existence. 
There is no identity between mere reflection and being. Thought 
and being are one in the sense that the divine thinking is also the 
creative act. The third stage of thinking finds mind to be the 
absolute, and, in the absolute, thinking and willing are one. Re- 
flection upon the totality discovers self-determination, and careful 
identification of the characteristics of self-determination reaches the 
conclusion that mind is the absolute. Plato and Aristotle, and all 
the greatest thinkers of the world, have reached this result. It is 
no specially Hegelian doctrine. If one understands by thought 
mere images in the mind, mere personal convictions and opinions, 
the doctrine sounds absurd to him. If any one understands by 
the term " being " the immediate existence of things as he sees 
them, then, too, the doctrine is absurd. By " being " a person 
might mean the persistence of force — the ultimate energy in whose 
process the things of the world arise and perish. Evanescent 
things could be identical only with evanescent ideas. If the true 
being is self-determination, it is identical with thought, if the self- 
determination of absolute mind is absolute thinking. 

Paradox II. — Whatever is, is rational. 

It will be observed that the solution of this paradox is identical 
with that of the first. All depends upon the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is ? Hegel finds that the true being, the moving pur- 
pose of the world, is reason. If absolute mind is the creator of 
the world as its own revelation, the world must be, at bottom, 
rational. As in the case of the previous paradox, if one takes the 
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facts of sense-perception for what is, it is the height of absurdity 
to say that whatever is, is rational. 

This paradox and the previous one turn on the distinction be- 
tween "true being" and the being known to sense-perception; 
also upon the distinction between thought or reason, as found in 
the third stage of knowing, and the same in the first and second 
stages. 

" Being," in the paradox " Being and nothing are the same," 
does not signify " true being " in the sense jnst explained. Still 
less does it refer to the being of sense-perception. 

Paradox III. — Being and Nothing are the same. 

This does not mean that existence and nothing are the same — 
that existing things are all nothing. Hegel has in mind Spinoza's 
dictum — omnia determinatio est negatio — and means to say that if 
€very determination that makes anything specific or particular is 
a negation, then pure being, without any tinge of negation, must 
be thought as devoid of all particularity, and, consequently, as 
devoid of all distinguishing attributes, because distinguishing at- 
tributes are determinations, and belong to negation and not to 
being. 

Thus pure being would have to be defined as having no distinc- 
tions, and thus as indistinguishable from nothing. 

If the mind holds back its assent from this proposition, and 
afiBrms that there is a distinction from nothing, it affirms being as 
determined, and therefore as possessing negativity, and therefore 
as not pure being. 

Bnt this affirmation of distinction of being from nothing falls 
on another less desirable horn of the dilemma. It denies the 
possibility of analysis ; it asserts that marks and attributes cannot 
be separated in thought from their ground. Hence, too, it affirms 
the identity of the particular being with the universal ; it denies 
the possibility of process and activity, whereby accidents originate 
and pass away (and thus are separated from their ground and an- 
nulled). 

It does not matter about the words in which this idea is de- 
scribed. One may use the word " Substance" for "being." Or 
he may use the term " Thing," or " Thing-in-itself." Essence, 
Noumenon, Identity, Infinity, Matter — such expressions may be 
used for the same idea — i. e,, as a result of abstraction from all de- 
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termination or particularity. But the result is the same identity 
with nothing. 

The second figure of the syllogism has been employed to state 
this conclusion : 

Being is undetermined ; 

Nothing is undetermined ; 

Hence being and nothing are the same, or hence nothing is 
being. 

Here the figure of the syllogism will not permit a conclusion 
that is afiirmative, because the predicate or middle term is not 
" distributed " or exhausted quantitatively by the subjects, re- 
spectively the major and minor. 

If the undetermined as a class includes two species, being and 
nothing, then, of course, " to be undetermined " does not warrant 
complete identity, but only identity as far as the predicate " un- 
determined " is concerned. 

We could say " being and nothing are the same so far as they 
are ' undetermined.' " 

But the fact is, that here we do not have any syllogism of the 
second figure at all. Nor do we have any syllogism in which the 
terms of the Notion appear : there is no relation of universal, 
particular, and individual. Each of the terms is individual or 
singular. Being is all of the class "undetermined" — it is the 
whole of it, because there is no distinction within " undetermined " 
that admits of sub-genera. So, likewise. Nothing is all of unde- 
termined, because Nothing possesses no sub-genera, and " unde- 
termined" has no sub-genera, and each is a universal negation, 
each is a denial of all differences and distinctions. To suppose 
any distinctions in the " undetermined " is to contradict its defini- 
tion. It cannot have any provinces — say one province containing 
being, and another containing nothing, for such provinces would 
be determinations within it. It is the form of the mathematical 
syllogism, if it be syllogistic at all. A is A ; and A is A ; and 
hence A is A. We find that we have two or more words for the 
same idea. That is all. 

Once we used the term "nothing" for the thought, but, on 
reaching the thought by the road of abstraction or generalization, 
we call it being. 

Nevertheless, it will be found that there is contradiction even 
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in this view of the matter. For the careful exclnsion of all dis- 
tinctions is jnst as well a preservation of distinction. It becomes 
the distinction of simplicity from diversity — of the one from the 
many. To put the indeterminate in the form of a judgment is to 
pnt it in the form of contrast, and hence to make it one term Of a 
distinction. 

Pabadox IV. — The Principles of Contradiction and EiBclvded 
Middle are not absolute laws of thought or of existence. 

This paradox justifies itself by showing that whatever is finite 
is a vanishing phase in some process ; hence it is not perfectly 
self-identical, but only a becoming. The becoming is not exclu- 
sively being, nor not-being ; it is not the somewhat that is ap- 
proaching, nor entirely the somewhat it is developing out of. It 
is identical, not as a static, but as a movement or evolution. This 
means that it has its identity in its universality, and not in its par- 
ticularity. Again, when we speak of the total, the principles of 
contradiction or of excluded middle do not exhaust the statement 
of it. It is identical, but only as a process of differentiation. The 
generic process is self-determining — which means that its iden- 
tity does not exclude self-difference. 

It is seen that these so-called laws of thought are not practical. 
All thought has the implication of a totality in which these prin- 
ciples are not absolute but subordinate. 
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*■ I dMlre not to (aek the deep-hidden Beuon of Besnty, 
Leit it Bhoold yanlsb like hue when it it Bought to be gruped." 

SinoxB'a " DuPBio DATS." 

Use, Beatjtt, and Bsabon : each of these is a ruler of men. 
But Use rules by a sort of Exterior Necessity, which at first 
seems tyrannical, since no justification, or reason, for it is found, 



